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XXXI. AN ITALIAN "IMITATION" OF 
SHELLEY'S THE CENCI 

Among the English Romantic poets of the early nineteenth 
century, Byron is undoubtedly the foremost in the amount of 
attention he has attracted from Continental critics and 
imitators. Shelley, however, has also received a rather 
generous amount of attention. The German translation of 
Prometheus Unbound, by Helene Richter, and the French 
translation of The Cenci, with its introductory apprecia- 
tion by Swinburne, testify to the fact that Continental 
readers do not ignore Shelley, and a considerable number of 
German theses on such subjects as "Shelley und die Frauen," 
"Shelley's Belesenheit," and "Shelley's Quellen" show that 
he has not escaped his portion of industrious German 
scholarship. Italians, though not so voluminous in their 
attentions, have felt a special interest in him on account 
of his Italian residence and sympathies and his use of Italian 
material in The Cenci. Italian scholars have added a few 
minor details to our knowledge of Shelley's last years and 
have devoted some critical attention to The Cenci. 

One evidence of Italian appreciation of Shelley's The Cenci, 
however, has been allowed to go practically unnoticed by 
English scholars and somewhat strangely has not been set 
in its proper light by Italian writers, so far as the present 
writer has been able to ascertain. 1 The Beatrice Cenci of 
G. B. Niccolini does Shelley the ultimate honor of plagiariz- 
ing him. 

It is not, perhaps, so peculiar that English scholars have 
failed to notice this fact as it is that Italians have not set it 
forth with sufficient definiteness. Niccolini was by no 

1 It is a pleasure to acknowledge the friendly assistance of Professor 
A. M. Webb, of Trinity College, in dealing with the Italian material involved 
in this article. 
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means an obscure author. He was an intimate friend of 
Manzoni. His early tragedy of Polissena received the prize 
of the Academy della Crusca n 1810. His idolatrous ed-. 
itor, Corrado Gargiolli, quotes appreciations of Niccolini 
from the Revue des Deux Monies and a German publication, 
II Giardino delta Poesia Alemanna. In addition to Gargiol- 
li's edition of the Tragedie Varie, D'Ancona and Bacci in their 
Manuela list Vanucci's Ricordi della Vita e delle Opere di 
G. B. Niccolini, Florence, 1866, two volumes: Guardine's 
Di G. B. Niccolini de' Suoi Tempi e delle Sue Opere, Palermo, 
1895; and Arcari's Niccolini e la Sua Opera Drammatica, 
Milan, 1901. Nor is the particular poem in question, his 
Beatrice Cenci, ignored by Niccolini's commentators. It is 
several times noticed, and its connection with Shelley is 
mentioned, but the precise extent of the connection is ignored. 
Niccolini himself makes no mention of Shelley in connection 
with the play except in a letter to Felice Bellotti, dated May 
9th, 1844, (the play was written between 1838 and 1844), 
in which he refers to it as an "imitazione della Beatrice Cenci 
[sic] dello Shelley." "Imito" is also the word employed by 
Vanucci. 2 "Nel tempo stesso imito dall' inglese di Shelley la 
Beatrice Cenci, orribile storia" etc. D'Ancona and Bacci 
merely say that his Mathilde is derived ("deriva") from the 
Douglas of Home, the Beatrice Cenci from Shelley. Gar- 
giolli in his preface also refers to the play merely as an imi- 
tation of Shelley: "Si conducesse a imitare con libero 
ardimento di poeta la Beatrice Cenci dello Shelley." More 
significant still is the statement in Benedetto Vollo's pref- 
ace to Prose Scelte di G. B. Niccolini-? "Tradusse i Setta a 
Tehe e 'L'Agamemnone d' Eschilo; imito la Beatrice Cenci 
dello Shelley." Here then is a definite distinction implied 
between translation and imitation. 

Niccolini's Beatrice Cenci, is nevertheless, a translation, if 
not a plagiarism. Throughout the whole of acts 1 and 5 and 
the first half of act 2, Niccolini's play corresponds with 

2 Vanucci, op. cit. 2, 331. 

3 Op. cit. 1. 62. 
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Shelley's speech for speech, and often line for line. The cor- 
respondence is sometimes one of substance, as in a para- 
phrase, sometimes one of actual language, as in a translation. 
After this a speech-for-speech comparison of the remainder 
of the two plays seemed unnecessary, but in several additional 
passages picked at random the same general correspondence 
was found to exist. In a few cases Niccolini combines two 
of Shelley's speeches, and occasionally he elaborates or con- 
denses a little. Niccolini gives in footnotes some of the stage 
directions that Shelley gives in the text, and creates a new 
scene for the entry of each new character. In these particu- 
lars his play differs both from a simple and bona-fide transla- 
tion and from an outright and simonpure plagiarism. The 
percentage of plagiarism or disingenuous translation, 
whichever it is to be called, may be crudely represented by 
the amount of correspondence generally found between an 
Italian opera libretto and its ordinary English counterpart. 
Since it is impossible to quote all the corresponding passages, 
I have selected for parallel quotation a passage from each 
act. In order that the selection might be more representative, 
the passages were not picked for their resemblance, but ac- 
cording to a purely arbitrary scheme of choosing from the 
first scene of the first act, the second scene of the second act, 
the third of the third act, etc., of Niccolini's play. 

It will be seen that Camillo's speech in Niccolini's play 
is really "imitated" from Shelley, in that it is a condensation 
and paraphrase of the corresponding passage in Shelley, 
and that all the other selections are merely liberal transla- 
tions (in some lines, literal translations) with a general 
tendency toward condensation, as in the omission of four 
lines of dialogue in the fourth selection. Niccolini's cast is the 
same as Shelley's. The action develops in the same way and 
the characters are given the same interpretation. When they 
are not saying the very words of Shelley's characters, they 
are repeating the corresponding thought. In all the essential 
facts the play is a duplicate, not an "imitation," of Shelley's 
play. 
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Atto 1. Scena 1 
Cammillo 
Sei reo, provarlo 6 lieve : i tuoi delitti 
Pria coperse il silenzio, e poi l'oblfo. 
Non piu coll'oro di comprar t'affida 
L'impunita, ch& qui risorge il santo 
Rigor della giustizia, e in te son volte 
Gli occhi di Roma, ed ogni cor vi 
freme. 



(Act I, Scene I, lines 1-15) 

That matter of the murder is hushed 
up 

If you consent to yield his Holiness 

Your fief that lies beyond the Pin- 
cian gate. 

It needed all my interest in the con- 
clave 

To bend him to this point; he said 
that you 

Bought perilous impunity with your 
gold; 

That crimes like yours if once or 
twice compounded 

Enriched the Church, and respited 
from hell 

An erring soul which might repent 
and live; 

But that the glory and the interest 

Of the high throne he fills little con- 
sist 

With making it a daily mart of guilt 

As manifold and hideous as the deeds 

Which you scarce hide from men's 
revolted eyes. 



Atto 2. Scena 2 
Beatrice e detti. 

Beatrice (con voce affanosa) 
Ei vien . . . Fratello 
Non lo vedesti . . . ? il suon dei 

passiascolto . . . 
Ei sal . . . Schiude le porte . . . 

Oh ciel, mi salva! 
Se in me figliuola obbedienta avesti, 
Deh, madre mia, mi salva. O Re del 

cielo, 
Di cui rimmago 6 sulla terra un 

padre, 
Cosi potesti abbandonarmi? ei gi- 

unge . . . 



(Act II, scene I, lines 12-22) 

Enter Beatrice 

Beatrice (in a hurried voice) 

Did he pass this way? Have you 

seen him, brother? 
Ah, no! that is his step upon the 

stairs; 
'Tis nearer now; his hand is on the 

door; 
Mother, if I to thee have ever been 
A duteous child, now save me! 

Thou, great God, 
Whose image upon earth a father is, 
Dost thou indeed abandon me? He 

comes; 
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La porta 6 schiusa, ed il suo volto io The door is opening now; I see his 

miro . . . face; 

Truce per gli altri, a me sorride ... He frowns on others, but he smiles 

oh Dio, on me, 

Qual nella notte che successe all' Even as he did after the feast last 

empia night. 

Notte, ei sorride. 



Atto 3. Scena 3 

Orsini 

Che far degg'io? Senza terror con- 

viene 
Dell 'occhio altero indagator pro- 

* on "° The imperious inquisition of his 
Lafieralucesopportar: S'eichiede looks 

Qual cagion qui m'addusse, allor se As t0 what brought me hither; let me 

celi mask 



(Act III, Scene I, lines 273-278) 
Orsino 
What shall I do? 
Cenci must find me here, and I must 
bear 



Con frivolo sorriso il mio disegno. 



Mine own in some inane and vacant 

smile. 



Atto 4. Scena 4 
Davanti al castello di Petrella. 
Beatrice e Lucrezia sul terrapieno. 

Beatrice 
N6 ancor son giunti! 

Lucrezia 
Ancor non d la notte a mezzo, o fig- 

lia; 
Se si desta colui . . . 

Beatrice 

Non fia L'infemo 

Un rio demon, che in uman corpo 

alberga, 
A si richiama. 



Act IV, Scene 2, lines 1-17) 
Scene 2 — Before the Castle of 

Petrella. Enter Beatrice and Lucre- 

tia above on the ramparts. 

Beatrice 
They come not yet. 

Lucretia 

'Tis scarce midnight. 
Beatrice 
Behind the course of thought, 

How slow even sick with speed, 
Lags leaden-footed time! 
Lucretia 
The minutes pass. 
If he should wake before the deed is 
done? 

Beatrice 
O Mother! he must never wake 

again. 
What thou hast said persuades me 

that our act 
Will but dislodge a spirit of deep hell 
Out of a human form. 
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Lucrezia 

E mostruosa al certo 
La sua fiducia. Ei mi parl6 di morte 
E d'eterno giudicio; ei crede in Dio, 
E 1'offende e non cura, indifferente 
Al bene, al male; di morir non trema 
Senza accusarsi di sue colpe. 
Beatrice 

Oh cielo 
Credilo, e giusto; ne per nuova offesa 
Ch'egli ci rechi, accrescent la nostra 
Necessity tremenda. 



Lucrezia 

Eccoli: vedi 
(mostrando gli assassini) 
Beatrice 
Ogne cosa mortal quaggiu s'affreta 
Al sui fin tenebroso. Andiamo. 

(Beatrice e Lucrezia escono 
dal di sopra del castello di Petrella; 
gli assassini in basso) 



Lucretia 

'Tis true he spoke 
Of death and judgment with strange 

confidence 
For one so wicked; as a man believ- 
ing 
In God, yet recking not of good or 

ill. 
And yet to die without confession! — 

Beatrice 
Believe that Heaven is merciful and 

just, 
And will not add our dread necessity 
To the amount of his offences. 
Enter Olhnpio and Marzio, below 
Lucretia 

See, 
They come. 

Beatrice 
All mortal things must hasten 
Thus to their dark end. Let us go 
down. 

Exeunt Lucretia and Beatrice 
from above. 



Atto 5. Scena ultima 

Beatrice: 

Or cura alcuna 
Non ti prender di noi-(Note: A 

Lucrezia) Stringimi il nastro, 
E con semplice nodo al crin lo lega, 
Madre: a te pur cosh d'entrambe il 

viso 
Copran le chiome. Oh quante volte 

abbiamo 
Fra noi cio fatto! Or non mai piu. 

Siam pronte. 



(Act V, Scene iv, lines 158-165) 

Beatrice 
Give yourself no unnecessary pain, 
My dear Lord Cardinal. Here, 

mother, tie 
My girdle for me, and bind up this 

hair 
In any simple knot; ay, that does 

well. 
And yours I see is coming down. 

How often 
Have we done this for one another; 

now 
We shall not do it any more. My 

Lord, 
We are quite ready. Well — 'tis very 

well. 
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If Shelley's play had been the only source of information 
about the Cenci family, a general similarity of treatment 
might not have been unnatural, but the story was well known. 
Shelley, who used only one manuscript as his source, makes 
some significant changes in the characters. Mr. Clarence 
Stratton, in The Cenci Story in Literature and Fact,* lists 
fourteen books in French, English, German and Italian, all 
bearing upon the Cenci story. Some of this material was 
in existence at the time Niccolini wrote. The historical 
documents show Beatrice and her brothers to have been 
radically different from the same characters as treated by 
Shelley. It would have been very strange for an educated 
Italian to. know nothing of the Cenci legend outside of 
Shelley's treatment of it, and it would have been psychologi- 
cally impossible for anyone with or without an independent 
knowledge of the story to have paralleled Shelley's play so 
closely without design. Landor, who knew and admired 
Shelley's play, gives in his Beatrice Cenci: Five Scenes an 
example of the differences that must necessarily develop 
when two men handle the same theme honestly. Landor's 
poem is not a drama, but merely a psychological study of 
five different stages in the action. In only one of these does 
he use the same incident that Shelley uses. He supplies 
new incidents and changes character, making Cenci less 
inhuman and Beatrice less heroic and self-sufficient than does 
Shelley. Landor's treatment, in other words, is a bona fide 
artistic production; Niccolini's is undoubtedly a fraud, pre- 
sumably intentional. No writer could parallel Shelley so 
closely without knowing it, and no writer could honestly 
refer to such a production as his own creation. It is indeed 
puzzling that Niccolini and his commentators acknowledge 
a partial indebtedness in the manner already shown. One 
would expect the obligation either to be ignored entirely, 
in the case of deliberate plagiarism, or openly admitted, in 

4 University of Pennsylvania Studies in English Drama, 1917. Mr. Strat- 
ton lists Niccolini's play, but does not comment upon its relation to Shelley's 
The Cenci. 
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the case of honest translation. The way in which Niccolini's 
editors have echoed his words, "imitazione," and repeated 
his erroneous title for Shelley's play suggests that they have 
accepted his statement without comparing the two plays. 
It is also strange that apparently no English or Italian scholar 
has since called attention to the true state of the matter. 
Despite this minor puzzle, however, it is perfectly clear that 
G. B. Niccolini's Beatrice Cenci is not an original production, 
but is essentially only an Italian reproduction of Shelley's 
The Cenci. 

Newman I. White 



